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Cover: There is more than meets the eye when it comes to bird feathers, like this 
macro lens close-up of a blue jay plumage. PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS HARVEY. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


he outdoors have long been one of the great escapes, a way to get away if even 

for just a few hours. This diversion may never have been more needed than 
this year when so many people are facing challenges following the outbreak of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. For many North Carolinians this spring, turkey hunting pro- 
vided that needed escape. 

“I see turkey hunting as a great outlet,” said Chris Kreh, the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission’s upland game bird biologist. “You can’t worry about what 
else is going on when you are turkey hunting.” 

Kreh is not alone. Adults and kids made their way to turkey blinds this spring in 
unprecedented numbers. North Carolina hunters harvested 23,431 turkeys this sea- 
son, a 28 percent increase from last year that marked the state’s largest one-year spike 
on record. This year’s harvest accounted for roughly 5,000 more turkeys than the 
average harvest over the past three years. The biggest increase came in the southeast- 
ern part of the state, where 50 percent more turkeys were harvested. On the other hand, 
turkey harvests were down slightly on game lands despite reports of increased pres- 
sure, which Kreh said could be due to inexperienced hunters or too much traffic. 

Kreh and his colleagues are confident the increased harvest was a result of more 
hunters having more time to hunt and take advantage of a healthy population. The 
data proving their thesis won't be available until hunter surveys are completed later 
in the year, but anecdotal reports point to a significant increase in turkey hunters of 
all ages. The youth season kicked things off with a 110 percent increase in harvested 
turkeys compared to 2019. 

“You could tell the kids were out of school and the weather was nice,” Kreh said. 
“The kids laid them down.” 

Banner harvests often lead to concerns about population sustainability. Kreh said 
he is confident that turkey populations have been managed well and are equipped 
to withstand this year’s harvest. At worst, he said, there might be a decline in the 
quality of turkey hunting in areas that saw a big harvest this year. 

“We're always looking at that,” Kreh said of the impact that a hunting season has 
on turkey populations. “Is this sustainable and are our regulations appropriate? 
That's always a valid question to ask. A lot of people assume we are overharvesting 
our turkey populations, but North Carolina has some good safeguards in place. It’s 
a relatively short season and there is a two-bird limit. So those safeguards do us good.” 
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legged” or “deer” tick— 
accounted for more than 80 
percent of the cases of tick- 
borne disease. Therefore, it is 
no surprise that Lyme is the 
disease people most associate 
with tick bites. Yet in North 
Carolina and throughout the 
Southeast, the most frequently 
encountered tick is the lone 


PERCEPTIONS 00 NOT ALWAYS MATCH REALITY 


The Wildlife We Fear 
It really surprised me that ticks rated second 
among animals that North Carolinians fear (“The 
Wildlife We Fear,” May/June 2020). If their con- 
cern is Lyme disease, that fear is totally unjus- 
tified. Lyme disease is primarily a disease of 
the northeastern U.S. The Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) compiles annual statistics on the 
numbers of cases of Lyme disease by state. For 
the period 2009-2018, those statistics show the 
' following annual averages: Maryland (1,105), 
Connecticut (1,766), New York (2,987), New 
"Jersey (3,319) and Pennsylvania (6,209) cases. 
For that same 10-year period, North Carolina 
| averaged just 35 cases per year. Readers can 
‘view the CDC statistics themselves at: 
' cdc.gov/lyme/stats/tables.html 


. Alan Cameron 
| Flat Rock 


| Thank you for your letter, Alan. To get a better 


understanding of the dangers ticks can present, we 
turned to Dr. Ross M. Boyce, an assistant professor 
in the Division of Infectious Diseases at UNC-Chapel 
| Hill and the author of a study on tick-borne illnesses. 
- Dr. Boyce’s response follows below: 
In 2018, the CDC released a report that described 
_ nearly 650,000 documented cases of vector-borne 
| disease, including approximately 500,000 cases of 
tick-borne disease, occurring in the United States 
between 2004 and 2016. The authors suggested this 
_ number may vastly underestimate the true burden 
of disease. Lyme disease, which is transmitted by 
the Ixodes scapularis—aiso known as the “black- 


WITH WILD ANIMALS 


star tick (Amblyomma amer- 
icanum).A study of outdoor 
workers in North Carolina 


showed that lone star ticks 
represented more than 90 per- 
cent of ticks found on participants. These aggressive 
biters, while not considered a vector of Lyme disease, 
can transmit other disease-causing bacteria such as 
ehrlichia, which results in such symptoms as fever, 
headache, joint pains, nausea and rash. Untreated, 
ehrlichiosis can be fatal, especially among young 
children and those with immunocompromising 
conditions. North Carolina is regularly among the 
states reporting the highest number of cases, with 
169 last year. 

The lone star tick has also been implicated as the 
primary vector of Alpha-gal syndrome, more com- 
monly referred to as the “red meat allergy.” Research- 
ers are still working out the exact mechanisms, but 
it seems that through a bite, the tick transmits a 
sugar molecule called alpha-gal into the body. In 
some people, this triggers an immune reaction that 
later produces mild to severe allergic reactions, 
including anaphylaxis, when they consume red meat. 

Another frequently-encountered tick is the 
dog tick (Dermacentor variabilis), which is per- 
haps best known for its association with Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever (RMSF). Like ehrlichiosis, 
RMSF causes a wide range of symptoms and can 
progress to a severe and even life-threatening dis- 
ease in just a few days. A total of 675 spotted 
fever rickettsiosis cases, including RMSF, were 
reported to the N.C. Department of Public Health 
last year. 

As your reader notes, the CDC has not tradi- 
tionally designated North Carolina as a high-inci- 
dence state for Lyme disease. However, the situa- 
tion is rapidly evolving. There were 327 cases of 
Lyme disease reported in North Carolina last year; 
a nearly tenfold increase from a decade ago. Part 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


of this increase may be attributable to increased 
awareness and testing, but there is evidence that 
Ixodes ticks are migrating southward along the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Overall, these statistics, which only capture 
individuals who seek medical care and undergo 
testing, indicate that there were at least 1,171 
North Carolinians diagnosed with tick-borne dis- 
eases in 2019. This represents a significant public 
health burden and one that | would advise your 
readers to take seriously. The CDC maintains 
up-to-date advice on preventing tick bites. 


A Well-Earned Honor 


| just received the May/June issue of Wildlife 
in North Carolina and on page 42 saw the arti- 
cle “Raver Wins National Award.” This sent me 
on a quick trip back to September 1973. | had 
just gone to work in Raleigh for the N.C. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. During lunch one 
day while getting a Wildlife in North Carolina 
magazine subscription, | met Mr. Raver at 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
office. | think it was in the Albemarle Building 
at that time. 

What impressed me about Mr. Raver was the 
friendly and helpful way he treated me, a wet 
behind the ears 19-year-old kid from Franklinton. 
After just a few minutes of talking fishing, it 
seemed I'd known him all my life. 

When the short visit ended, | left the build- 
ing with a magazine subscription and a box 
of wildlife-related publications. Unbelievably 
| got back to work on time. 

Congratulations Mr. Raver! 


Eddy Strickland 
Lickskillet (Warren County) 


We Want Your Feedback 


Do you have a comment about content in 
Wildlife in North Carolina? Questions about 
something you read or have seen? Send us an 
e-mail at letters@ncwildlife.org. If you want 
fellow readers to know your opinion, this is 
the place. If you want an expert to answer 
your question, we will do our best to help. 
We hope to hear from you! 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 


! Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 
| and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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The tell-tale long plastic bill of a deep- 
diving crankbait is what forces it down 


in the water column. 


WRITTEN BY MIKE ZLOTNICKI | PHOTOGRAPHED BY THOMAS HARVEY 


very outdoors enthusiast seems to have the moment, an epiphany, when they expe- 

rience or witness something that changes how they view a situation or action. 

- Veteran bass tournament angler Scott Mooneyham’s moment came at Lake Johnson 
in the mid-1980s. An avid angler who cut his bass-fishing teeth on family farm ponds, 
Mooneyham was a student at N.C. State and had a part-time job at the park house there. 

Mooneyham got to know some regulars at Lake Johnson who were using deep-diving 
crankbaits like Poe’s 400s with regular success when that technique was being popu- 
larized by Lexington’s David Fritts, one of the most successful anglers on the national 
tour at the time. 

“I'll never forget going out there one day,” Mooneyham said. “It was a Friday, it was 
almost the end of the season and I went with a guy out there and we caught four fish 
between 6 and 9 pounds on the Poe's 400s and that was when I got hooked on 
deep cranking.” 


Veteran bass angler Scott Mooneyham, 
a proponent of deep-diving crankbaits, 
surveys a section of Falls Lake before 
starting up his bass boat. 
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Deep cranking has its roots in North 
Carolina when anglers from towns near 
the Yadkin Chain of lakes employed big- 
billed crankbaits to bass fish on deep struc- 
ture. Deep cranking lures feature a plastic 
bill in the front that deflects water as the 
lure dives to a given depth, all the while 
wobbling (or wiggling) like a wounded 
baitfish, usually a type of shad. 

Deep cranking is an effective technique 
for summertime bass, especially on reser- 
voirs where boats with modern electronics 
can help pinpoint the proper structure. It 
varies, but on a reservoir, “deep” is probably 
considered starting at 10 feet. On farm 
ponds, “deep” is on the dam side and a 
creek channel if one exists. 


WHAT IS DEEP? 


What constitutes “deep water” is relative to 
various lakes and ponds. With that in mind, 
I asked District 3 Fisheries Biologist Kirk 
Rundle to shed some light on water strati- 
fication in Piedmont reservoirs. 

“Depending on water clarity and overall 
water depth, lakes will develop a thermo- 
cline or transition zone in between warmer 
surface water (the epilimnion) and cooler 
bottom water (hypolimnion) in the summer- 
time in North Carolina,” Rundle said. “This 
cooler bottom zone is devoid of oxygen and 
fish will normally suspend above it in the 
thermocline, which is cooler than the surface 
yet still has sufficient oxygen, unlike the bot- 
tom waters. This thermocline typically devel- 
ops in 6 to 20 feet of water, depending on 
water clarity and overall depth. So, if a lake is 
less than 6 feet deep, [its] not an issue, other- 
wise you want to fish within that thermocline 
and not much below it, hence you don’t want 
to waste your time targeting a fish in 20 feet 
of water in the summertime!” 

Rundle added some information on fall 
turnover, or overturn. He said as water cools 
in the fall, the top layer becomes cooler and 
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denser until it matches the bottom water 


temperature (isothermal throughout the 
water column) and density. Along with 
the help of some wind and wave action, 
the bottom water mixes with the top and 
brings with it low dissolved oxygen and a 
lot of nutrients, known as fall overturn. 


THE TOOLS 


While one can certainly fish deep-running 
crankbaits with almost any conventional 
tackle, most bass anglers opt for a moder- 
ate or slow-action 6 !/2- to 7 '/2-foot fiber- 
glass or composite rod. A stiffer rod risks 
pulled hooks. A longer rod facilitates lon- 
ger casts, which keeps the lure in the strike 
zone longer. All serious crankers who I’ve 
fished with use a conventional (baitcasting) 
reel, and the Lew’ BB brand has been syn- 
onymous with the technique. 


What type of line to use is a matter of 
preference, but fluorocarbon is becoming 
dominant for serious crankers because of 
its thin diameter compared to monofila- 
ment. It also has less stretch than mono. 
Whichever you choose, a lighter line will 
allow a slightly deeper retrieve at the expense 
of less strength. Using a 10- to 12-pound 
test line is pretty standard. 

Crankbaits come in various sizes and 
colors. Their depth during retrieve is deter- 
mined by the size and angle of the bill. The 
more parallel to the lure body, the deeper 
the lure dives. A wide bill will produce a wide 
wobble (swim action) and a narrower bill 
will produce a tighter wiggle. 

When first using a crankbait, cast it a 
short distance and retrieve. It should come 
back in a straight line. If it doesn’t, make sure 
the line isn’t crooked. If it is, simply use 


needle nose pliers to adjust. Also check hook 
hangers underneath. Make sure your lures 
have quality treble hooks; many do not. The 
lure packaging should indicate the depth 
range the lure should run. | like to use a 
Sharpie to write those numbers on the belly 


of the plug. 


DEEP DIVING 


I had the opportunity to accompany 
Mooneyham on a trip to Falls Lake early 
last fall. We launched his Phoenix bass 
boat at Upper Bartons Creek Boating Access 
Area and headed to a main lake channel 
where Mooneyham slowed to near idle and 
stared at his Lowrance fish finder. 

“You're looking for shad, you're looking 
for balls of shad, sure,” he said without look- 
ing up. “But in terms of structure, what 
you're looking for are differences in depth 


and changes, and sharp drops in depth. And 
it can be points. It can be old roadbeds. It can 
be humps. With roadbeds, there’s rip-rap 
[crushed rock] running along the side of that 
road and different things like that that will 
hold fish. So, yow’re just looking for those 
types of places that have that kind of depth. 

“T really like to position the boat deeper. 
[When] throwing up on to the structure, 
normally and usually, fish are going to posi- 
tion themselves where the steepest part of 
the drop is on that particular point or hump.” 

Mooneyham was using a Skeet’s Custom 
Rods composite rod (made in Wake For- 
est) with a Lew’s baitcasting reel spooled 
with 10-pound test Seaguar fluorocarbon 
line. A Bomber Fat Free Shad crankbait, 
three-quarter ounce, was on the business 
end. Seeing some structure he liked, he 
started casting. 


Opposite: Crankbaits come in many sizes 
and colors. The length and angle of the bill 
determine how deep the lure runs when 
retrieved and the “action” of the lure, 
which can vary from a wide wobble to a 
tight wiggle. Above: Points jutting out 
and submerging into the water are good 


places to employ deep-diving crankbaits. 
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“| want my crankbait to be making 
contact with the bottom,” he said. 
“You want that bait to make contact 
with the bottom, to make violent 
contact and to deflect, to create 
some of those types of aggressive 
reaction bites.” 

Bass fishermen can be as finicky 
about colors as the fish they're trying 
to catch. Mooneyham has a simpler 
approach to his color choices. He 
said he’s usually throwing either a 
shad-color bait or bait with char- 
treuse in it. Most of the time it’s a 
Fat Free Shad or a Fat Free Finger- 
ling, but there are plenty of other 
effective brands out there. Some- 
times he'll throw a crayfish-colored 
lure at other times of the year, such 
as red in the fall. 

There are times when fish will be 
deep in the spring on certain lakes. 
“Tve been catching pre-spawn fish on 
deep crankbaits. Harris is the only lake 
where I have done that to any great degree,” 
Mooneyham said. “I generally catch them 
in summer on all lakes, do real well late 
September/October usually on Falls, and 
have caught them late March/early April 
on Harris. But those Harris bass just seem 
to behave differently.” 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


It seems counterintuitive to want a lure with 
six hooks to run into rock, brush or stumps, 
but the rapid change of movement, if only 
for a few seconds, often triggers strikes. In 
the absence of structure, changing retrieve 
speeds (most crankbaits are buoyant and 
rise if not moving) or jerking the rod tip 
to affect a change of movement. 

With deflection can sometimes come 
snags. Therefore, a device commonly called a 
“plug knocker” is handy to have. It weighs 
a few ounces, has devices to snag a hook 


Opposite: Angler Scott Mooneyham looks for schools of shad and 


bottom contour on his sonar unit. A separate unit to his right is 
in a GPS mode shown with a section of Falls Lake on the screen. 
Above: Mooneyham boats a nice largemouth bass, which was 
promptly released. 


and slides down your line where it (hope- 
fully) contacts the hook. You can then pull 
the lure free with the attached rope (I like 

paracord). With a couple of freed lures, the 

plug knocker pays for itself. 

Another piece of advice from Mooneyham 
focused on the weight of your line. He noted 
that lighter test line gets a bait deep quickly, 
but it is not as resilient as heavier line. 

“Sometimes you're going to have your 
line get scuffed and you just need to really 
take the time to make sure that you're 
re-tying when you need to do that,” he 
said. “But that 10-pound line is going to 
get that bait deep. Generally, youre out there 
fishing in open water and as long as your line 
is intact, you're going to be fine in terms of 
actually getting the fish in the boat.” 

We scooted around Falls Lake that morn- 
ing, but the bass were not in a feeding mood 
and Mooneyham only boated three, a slow 


day for an angler of his prowess. 
As a casual follower of state bass 
tournaments, I’ve seen him earn 
checks over the years, often fishing 
team events with partner Buster 
Seabolt of Dunn. I asked him about 
some of his better days fishing deep 
structure. He thought for a moment 
before referencing a submerged point 
on Falls we had fished earlier where 
he once caught a bass weighing over 
9 pounds. 

“IT pulled up there one day and 
was deep cranking,” he said. “It was 
just loaded with 4- to 7-pound fish 
and, where I maybe had caught one 
or two or three. And suddenly I sit 
there and just catch six or seven fish 
between 4 and 7 pounds and lose 
three or four more because I probably 
had a stiffer rod than what I should 
have been using. I know I fished a 
charity tournament here last fall and, 
I bet, we probably caught 60 fish that 
day, and 40 of them were on a crankbait.” 

Mooneyham did say that most of his deep 
bass fishing is a combination of deep crank- 
ing and using soft plastics like Texas or 
Carolina rigged. 

Deep cranking is a great tool in the bass 
angler’s mental tackle box but certainly not 
a panacea. Mooneyham said that crankbait 
fishing can break your heart because some 
days it’s just on and that’s what the fish want. 
Then you can come out the next day and 
they're just not on it. But some days make 
up for the tough days. 

“I love the ability to be able to get healthy 
quick,” he said with a laugh, his eyes on 
the water. © 


Mike Zlotnicki is an avid outdoorsman and 
the associate editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be contacted at mike. zlot- 


nicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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The presence of this unique scorpion in North Carolina’s 


western counties should be cause for awe, not alarm 


It is a safe bet that most North Carolinians who spend time outdoors have 
been stung by a bee or a wasp. Many people likely also know of someone who has 
been bitten by a copperhead. But raise the subject of scorpion stings and you'll 
likely receive little more than a questioning look or shrug of the shoulders. 

Most people assume scorpions are either exotic or are from the dry, sandy 
environment of the Southwest. They likely also assume all scorpions are venom- 
ous and deadly. In fact, there are scorpions that live in the Southeast, including 


our moist, western North Carolina counties. 


written by Derek Triplett illustration by Amy Friend 
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is the only scorpion native to North Carolina, 


but likely is not the only species here. 


My first experience with our southern scorpion 
occurred many years ago in South Carolina. I was 
attending a youth camp with our church in Travelers 
Rest, a small city outside Greenville, when I first heard 
the warning to check for scorpions in our shoes and 
clothes left on the floor. My first thought was of the 
giant black scorpions that I had seen on television. 
The camp staff quickly corrected that idea and told 
us that these scorpions were small with a sting simi- 
lar to a bee’. 

As a kid who grew 
up catching any crit- 
ter I could get my 
hands on, finding one 
of these scorpions 
became my mission. 
Early in the week, a 
chaperone crushed 
one after it stung him 
on his back while he 
lay in his bed. He was 
a little concerned at 
first, but agreed that 
it basically felt like a 
bee sting. Finally, near the end of the week, some girls 
came running out of their room saying that there was 
a scorpion under one of their mattresses on the floor. 
Luckily, I was nearby and able to catch it in a drink 
bottle before it was squished under a shoe. I was 
amazed at how small it was, about an inch long. 

Although this experience occurred in South Car- 
olina, North Carolina is home to the same species. 
The Vaejovis carolinianus is locally known as the 
Southern unstriped scorpion or Southern devil scor- 
pion, which sounds more threatening than it is, and 
can be found from Cherokee County to Polk County 
in western North Carolina, but occasionally turns up 
in other parts of the state. These scorpions are small, 
ranging in size from only 1 4 inches to 3 inches 
long, according to Polk County Extension Director 
Scott Welborn. They vary in color from a medium 
to dark brown. 

Scorpions are arachnids, a distant cousin of spiders, 
although they lack many apparent similar features. A 
scorpion’s pinchers are called pedipalps, which are 


SOUTHERN DEVIL 
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used to hold or position prey for feeding. The tail i 
actually an extension of the scorpion’s abdomen 
which begins at the first joint behind the head anc 
extends through the last segment before the stinger 
The abdomen is divided into two parts; the first section 
is called the mesosoma, which begins behind the heac 
or carapace and ends before the first segment of th 
tail. The second section is referred to as the metasoma 
which consists of the five jointed segments that mak 
up the tail, not includ 
ing the stinger. Th 
stinger at the end o 
these abdominal seg 
ments is referred to a 
the telson. The swol 
len area of the telso1 
is the vesicle and th 
sharp pointed ti 
where the venom i, 
injected from i 
referred to aS im 
aculeus—essentiall} 
the part you wan 
to avoid. 


Many well-known species of scorpions live in dry 
desert-like conditions. The Southern unstriped is not 
one of them. This scorpion is an Appalachian Moun- 
tains dweller that likes a moist environment and cai 
be found in many places where spiders thrive. It is ¢ 
ground-dweller that searches and actively hunts in lea 
litter and under fallen trees and loose bark. It can also 
be found around construction debris, such as in the 
holes of bricks or discarded building material. Also, 
as with many pests, basements and well houses pro- 
vide good habitat for these scorpions. There may be 
increased observations around homes and outbuild- 
ings during periods of rainy weather. 

Just because Southern unstriped scorpions need 
moisture does not mean that they like to be saturated; 
they may seek out drier places for a short time during 
extended rainy spells. There had been two weeks of 
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rain when I caught the one in South Carolina, which 
probably explains why they were in our rooms. 

Although they are ground-dwellers, they can climb 
up and over rough surfaces. Scorpions do not seek 
out homes and leaf piles to terrorize people, rather 
they are searching for a suitable environment for 
eating and reproducing. Since this species thrives 
under debris, it usually appears flattened out when 
found there. Typically, it only becomes defensive 
when disturbed or if it cannot get to another hiding 
place quickly. 

The scorpion is most active at night while search- 
ing for a meal. Its diet consists of spiders, crickets and 
any insect or small vertebrate, such as baby toads and 
lizards, that can be immobilized with its venom and 
claws. Instead of biting off small pieces of prey and 
chewing them up, the scorpion chews on small areas 
while secreting juices, sucking the fluid from their 
meal as it is liquefied. It is almost like a nutritional 
protein shake for scorpions. 

Female scorpions may give birth to up to 80 babies 
at a time. When born, they ride around on their moth- 
ers back until they molt, or shed their exoskeleton, for 
the first time and then go their own way. The young 
share the same features as adults on a smaller scale. 

Since scorpions are active at night, it is wise to 
check your footwear in the morning. Tapping the back 
of your shoe against the floor and then turning it 
upside down is enough to empty out any scorpions. 
It is also wise to shake out any clothing that has been 
left on the floor. Those who may set up a tent in areas 
where scorpions live should shake out sleeping bags 
and pillows and scan the floor for any scorpions before 
lying down to avoid being awoken by a painful 
stinging sensation. 


aD ose 


The Southern unstriped is the only scorpion native to 

North Carolina, but likely is not the only species here. 
Bill Reynolds, head of the Arthropod Zoo at the North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences, said that there 
are some occurrences of other scorpions, but they 
likely are not established within our state. 
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Through the Wi 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


“Through the years, several other species of scor- 
pions have been introduced into our state as inciden- 
tals on produce, potted plants, moving supplies, 
camping equipment, wooden crates and pallets,” 
Reynolds said. 

The most frequently 
reported scorpions include 
the striped bark scorpion 
(Centuroides vittatus) and 
the Hentz striped scorpion 
(Centuroides hentzi) with 
occasional occurrences of 
the Florida bark scorpion 
(Centuroides gracilis). Mat- 
thew Bertone, entomolo- 
gist and extension associ- 
ate with N.C. State 
University’s Plant Disease 
and Insect Clinic, said 
identifying differences 
between these non-native 
species and our Southern 
unstriped can be difficult. 

“The sting bulb on Cen- 
truroides has a little tooth 
above the actual stinger, TODD PUSSER 
whereas Vaejovis does 
not,” Bertone said, adding 
that the most likely 
encountered non-native 
species will have stripes on its back. 

The Southern unstriped scorpion should not cause 
alarm. It is another small species that lives within the 
diverse ecosystem of North Carolina. Anyone who 
loves the outdoors and enjoys seeing what North gitiator being a small tooth 
Carolina has to offer, from the coast to the mountains, above the stinger in the 
should always be on the lookout for one more little- striped bark scorpion. 
known species that may be hiding under the next 
rock, leaf or seashell. © 


KEVIN FITZPATRICK 


The Southern unstriped 
scorpion (top) and the 
striped bark scorpion (bot- 
tom) are similar in appear- 
ance, with the main differ- 


As a resident of Caldwell County, Derek Triplett grew 
up hunting and fishing in the foothills of North Caro- 
lina. He enjoys spending time outside watching nature 
and instructing his nieces and nephew on how to appre- 
ciate and catch small creatures. 
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Now and Then, 


One Needs to Go Solo 


Much can be learned by taking a trip alone into the wild 


Written by Eugene Price | Illustrated by Jim Brown 


t isn't easy the first time, especially if you’re going to be alone 


for three days in the backcountry marshland. 


My hunting and fishing shack sags against its aging timbers in the 


tangled woods and marshes near where the Pamlico River joins the sound. 


In a sense, it is wild country, abounding with deer and bear and rattle- 


snakes. It’s gentle and comfortable. 


| understand that better for having gone solo. 


Mine was a reluctant first trip alone. It 
was born of frustration in trying to find a 
friend who could get away when I hoped to 
leave and stay until I had to return home. 
All of us are slaves to different schedules 
and demands. Finally, it was easier to simply 
go alone. 

Some of the greatest discoveries in life 
probably are made inadvertently. Such was 
the world I found going into it solo. 

I discovered that my camp was not sur- 
rounded by a tangled woods, but instead 
nestled in nature’s own flower garden. There 
are white flowers and yellow flowers, blue 
flowers and red flowers. Some are big and 
others are tiny. A bouquet of wildflowers 
smiling incongruously from a rusty tin can 
“vase” is as much a part of the camp now 
as is the flag fluttering from the skinned 
sapling pole in the yard. 

In winter, interesting arrangements can 
be made with flowers nature has dried, with 
pieces of driftwood and a spray of myrtle 
or cedar. 

And did you know that the birds sing 
twice early in the morning? It is as if they 
are part of a dawn devotional. From far to 
the east will come the first chirps. Then 


others, closer; and others, closer still. Soon, 
it becomes a chorus of different voices 
singing in unison. 

And then, silence. 

It's as if the birds have paused to witness 
the birth of a new day. The gray horizon 
melts into a pale blue that becomes streaked 
with red and then gold. And then the birds 
sing their Hallelujah Chorus! 

As glorious as are the mornings, the 
nights are even more so. There is something 
about sitting in a small boat under the stars. 
How many stars are there? One less, now, 
as one flashes across the sky and vanishes? 
Do falling stars become nothing? And 
were you the sole witness to this one’s 
death at midnight? 

There is a changelessness about nights on 
the river. Centuries ago a Native American 
would have looked up from his dugout 
canoe at these same stars. The gentle swells 
of the Pamlico would have been then as 
they are now, and the same night sounds 
—frogs and crickets and whip-poor-wills. 

When was the Pamlico born? Was it a 
part of the creation, or did it come later, 
after the Ice Age or whatever? What were 
the thoughts of God after he had created 


this part of the world? Under the stars and 
on the Pamlico, could there have been the 
inclination not to risk spoiling the beauty of 
the earth or any part of it? Was there the 

temptation for God to go...solo? 

The choice, happily, was to share it with 
generation upon generation of birds and 
wildfowl, or beasts large and small, of insects 
and frogs and fish. And with generations of 
mortals. One of whom now and then would 
be found sitting on the Pamlico late at night, 
reveling in the beauty of things that are 
changeless, marveling in the mysteries of the 
ages, oblivious of deadlines and the ridicu- 
lous demands we make of ourselves and 
allow society to impose upon us. 

What matters, the transient moments of 
victory or the lost opportunities, the disap- 
pointments and other concerns and conceits 
over things material? 

Not trophies that tarnish or tears that, 
thankfully, will dry. 

Not things that one puts in one’s pocket 
or bank account or hangs on the wall. Rather, 
the things one stores in the heart. Things 
that can be called up at will and relived 
and enjoyed... 

Especially late at night on the river, or 
at dawn in the deep woods, during those 
unforgettable hours when one has chosen 
to go solo. = 


Eugene Price passed away last year at the 
age of 90. He was an avid hunter and angler 
who served 24 years on the Wildlife Com- 
mission. A native of the Elizabeth City area, 
he spent nearly 50 years as an editor and 
reporter for the Goldsboro News-Argus. 
This story was submitted after his passing 


by his family. 
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written by 
Josh Leventhal 


photographed by 
Melissa McGaw 


Keeping active outdoors while stuck at home 
is not as hard as it sounds 


e@-o--@ 


ho me, a birder? How could that be? I hardly fit the bill, even by the loosest 

definition of the term for those who observe birds in the wild. After all, I do 

not own a field guide, the only binoculars I ever purchased were for watching 
Baltimore Orioles (the baseball variety) and I certainly could not differentiate a thrush 
from a thrasher. 

Yet here I am, now in the second month of the stay-at-home order in North Carolina, 
ready to check the box for birder on the 2020 Census. As I described in last issue’s Editor's 
Note, my newfound interest in birding began in my backyard as a way for my daughter 
and me to stay active outdoors while practicing social distancing. It has since become 
part of my daily life. 

I was quite pleased with this new routine until I realized 1 was missing out on a better 
backyard birding experience. I discovered this reality during a virtual backyard birding 
discussion hosted by N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission biologists and educators. 
Toward the end of the session, I innocently asked about the best time of day to view birds. 

“The earlier the better,” said Scott Anderson, the Commission’s bird biologist. “When 


we do bird surveys, we're out before 6 and we finish by 10. They are more active early in 
the morning.” 
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Um, what? My daughter and | are rarely 
out before 8 for our backyard bird walks, 
much less 5:30 or 6! While this should not 
have been a revelation for me, I was taken 
aback. ’m more of a night owl than an 
early bird. 

I decided to do it right and set my alarm 

for 5:30 on a late-April morning (my 12-year 
-old daughter and 11-year-old dog declined 
to join me). I fixed my coffee and headed 
to my back porch a few minutes before 6. 
I was greeted by a racket of bird calls. The 
sporadic calls and whistles I was accustomed 
to hearing at 8 could not compare to the 
roar of predawn bird activity. 

I had so much fun that I set my alarm 
early again the next morning and expanded 
my walk to different areas of the neighbor- 
hood, as Commission educator Sydney 
Brown suggested. She correctly predicted 
that | would find different species in loca- 
tions just a short distance from my house. 
According to my eBird statistics, I identi- 
fied more than two dozen species during 
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my early morning walks that week. Not bad 
for a rookie. 

The point of this tale is not to brag about 
what a wonderful birder I have become (1 
haven't), but to show that opportunities to 
connect with nature close to home exist even 
in these trying times. This holds true whether 
you live in the country, suburbs or city, and 
extend beyond birding. We’re here to share 
a few ideas that kids and adults might enjoy. 

“Getting outdoors helps with your psy- 
che,” said Commission biologist Jeff Hall, 
who has noticed an uptick in neighborhood 
walkers. “I have a feeling that getting out- 
doors is at least something that lifts them 
up a little bit during these difficult times.” 


Backyard Birding Bonanza 


Brown is one of those people who has reg- 
ularly found her way outdoors while adher- 
ing to social distancing guidelines. No longer 
in the field for work, “birding has become 
a favorite activity for me,” Brown said. 


Even in this period of social distancing, 
Brown has stayed in touch with her birding 
buddies by setting up a competition to see 
who can spot the most birds by tracking 
species on the eBird smartphone app. 

“For 2020, we are all trying for 220 birc 
species. 1am up to 78 different species,” 
Brown said in early April after adding a 
brown-headed cowbird to her list. “I’m 
exploring different areas around my neigh- 
borhood. People who normally go into 
work and commute don’ realize they have 
so many treasures near their house.” 

Brown encourages new and young bird- 
ers to learn how to identify species by sound 
Challenge yourself to learn different calls 
while sitting on your porch or opening a 
window. Common yard birds with distinct 
calls in North Carolina include the blue- 
bird, cardinal, Carolina wren, house finch 
and tufted titmouse. Get involved in citi- 
zen science (we'll cover that shortly) and 
contribute your birdwatching results to 
large studies. 

“The whole purpose of this is to get out 
and discover,” Brown said. 


There's an App for That 


There are plenty of resources to assist in 
your discovery, from field guides to smart- 
phone apps to websites that track what 
birds are nearby. These are helpful for begin- 
ners and experts alike. A few worth check- 
ing out include: 

Merlin Bird ID: Perfect for when you 
see a bird you do not recognize, the Cor- 
nell Lab of Ornithology’s app takes you 
through a series of five questions to help 
identify the species. 

Audubon Field Guide: Similar to the 
Merlin Bird ID, this app helps identify birds 
you do not recognize and narrows its results 
as you add descriptions of the bird. 

BirdNET: This app allows you to record 
bird calls and submit them to the Cornell Lal 
of Ornithology for identification. Within sec- 
onds it identifies possible sources of the call. 

eBird: This app tracks the species you 
spot and allows you to submit your results 
to the largest citizen science project in the 
world. The data are put to use in a variety 
of ways, including bird migration maps that 
can be found online at ebird.org. 


NCbirdingtrail.org: The official website 
of the N.C. Birding Trail, which links birders 
and nature-based tourists with birding sites 
across the state, includes great features like a 
map that details each of the trail’s 330-plus 
sites and includes recently spotted species. 

Commission educator Mike Campbell 
recommends field guides with up-to-date 
range maps for species, like “Peterson's 
Guide to Eastern Birds” (which is what he 
carries in the field) and “The Sibley Field 
Guide to Birds” (which is among the most 
user-friendly). Campbell advises birders 
to take note of a bird’s field marks, like the 
shape of its beak or marks on its wings, 
before turning to the guide. 

“People will try to identify a bird and 
immediately go to the field guide,” Camp- 
bell said, “and once they look back up the 
bird is gone. The dang things don’t sit there 
for very long.” 

Binoculars can certainly enhance your 
birding experience but are not essential, 
particularly in backyards. Anderson rec- 
ommends sitting still on your back porch 
for about 10 minutes. “A lot of birds will 
come into close view, so you don’t even 
need your binoculars,” he said. “Be patient 
and sit still with a cup of coffee or tea.” 


Herps at Home 


Reptiles and amphibians (collectively 
known as herps) can be found in yards 
and make for entertaining wildlife view- 
ing. One of the easiest ways to attract and 
view herps is to set out pieces of wood or 
similar objects—like landscape timber, 
railroad ties or logs—in your yard. 

“These can turn into good cover, espe- 
cially for small snakes and sometimes sala- 
manders,” Hall said. “These can be good to 
flip over and look at what's underneath. 
There are all sorts of possibilities under 
landscaping like that.” 

Species of snakes often found under these 
types of cover include worm snakes, North- 
ern brown snakes, ring-necks and possibly 
a copperhead. Spiders, insects and earth- 
worms are also often found under here. Hall 
recommends placing boards in wild areas 
of your yard, like near a creek or woods. 

When checking under a board, always 
be sure to roll it toward you so that the 


board is between you and whatever is under- 
neath. This will allow the critter an escape 
path away from you. Never wrap your fin- 
gers underneath the board to avoid getting 
them caught and possibly bitten by any- 
thing underneath. 

Know how to identify different species 
of snakes, particularly copperheads, which 
are likely the only venomous snakes found 
under the coverings, at least in urban areas. 
In suburban and urban areas, there is a 
possibility of a black widow spider finding 
cover under boards, so know how to iden- 
tify it as well. 

Hall advises against handling wildlife. 
“Generally, I suggest that people look with 
their eyes and not their hands,” he said. 
“It's easy to accidentally injure small ani- 
mals like that.” However, if you do choose 
to handle amphibians, it is best to have 
moist hands. Put your hands in wet grass 
or dirt, he said, so as to avoid drying out 
or raising the body temperature of these 
animals with your warm hands. 

Treefrogs are common backyard visitors 
throughout the Coastal Plain and much of 
the Piedmont. A great way to get an up-close 
look at them is by setting up PVC pipes in 
your yard for the frogs to use as shelter. A 
variety of species, including gray treefrogs 
and green treefrogs, can be attracted to these 
pipes and could use them year-round. Here 
are two effective ways of setting up PVC 
pipes in your yard: 

Use a rubber mallet to hammer a roughly 
5-foot-long pipe into the ground so that 
at least 2 12 feet of pipe is exposed above 
ground. Set this up within a foot of a tree. 
Or attach a piece of PVC pipe (roughly 2 
to 3 feet long) to a tree trunk using rope or 
cord. Seal or cap the bottom of the PVC 
pipe and drill a hole into the pipe about 1 
inch from the bottom. This allows mois- 
ture to build up in the pipe, but doesn’t 
allow water to fill the pipe. 

Pipes with a roughly 1- to 1 42-inch 
opening are best for larger treefrogs while 
smaller frogs do well with quarter- to half- 
inch openings. The pipes re-create the nat- 
ural humid environment treefrogs use 
between the bark of a tree. Hall’s personal 
record for frogs in a single pipe is 43 ina 
5-foot-long, 1 %2-inch-wide pipe he set up 
in a backyard outside New Bern. 
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Opposite: There are a plethora of resources 
to help identify species of birds like the 
yellow-rumped warbler (top) and fly- 
catcher. Above: Wildlife-watching oppor- 
tunities at home, or close to it, include 
ways to spot or attract animals like tur- 
tles and lizards. 


Another easy way to attract wildlife to 
your property is creating a toad abode, a 
small ceramic house for toads. According 
to the National Wildlife Federation, toad 
abodes can be created by turning a ceramic 
flower pot upside down and propping it 
up with a rock so the toad can get in and 
out. It is better not to have a floor in your 
toad abode because toads like to dig. Place 
your toad abode in a shady spot under 
a plant and near a water source, such as 
a small pond or large saucer of water. 
For more information on toad abodes, 
visit nwf.org. 


Survival Skills 


Knowing how to read a map and use a 
compass are key skills for exploring the 
outdoors and easy to practice. “Get a map 
and a compass and try to hone those skills,” 
said Chet Clark, the Commission’s R3 man- 
ager. “A GPS makes it super easy, but it’s a 
good idea to have a back-up plan. Every- 
body relies on that phone or GPS and it 
has made it super easy to know where you 
are and what boundaries are around. But 
what if you drop your phone in a creek?” 
That’s when knowing how to read a 
compass comes in handy. Learning com- 
pass skills is easy and fun, and there are a 
lot of great online resources to help develop 
those skills. Once you and your kids have 
the basics down, test those skills outdoors. 
Fortunately, that can be done as close to 
home as your backyard, a neighborhood 
park or a nearby game land. Set up a basic 
course to practice with a starting point, a 
bearing and distance, then see if your kids 
can find the destination (“50 yards at 
205 degrees followed by 30 yards at 315 
degrees”). From this you can work on orient- 
ing a map with your compass, triangulating, 
setting a bearing to a landmark and more. 
Clark also recommends basic hunting 
skills that can be done in your yard or a 
nearby park or game land, like practicing 
your different calls. (Visit the N.C. Wild- 
life Resources Commission’s YouTube chan- 
nel for “Talking Turkey” videos with R3 
Hunting Specialist Walter “Deet” James.) 
“When I was a kid, I spent a ton of time 
in the living room or on the back deck with 
turkey calls and deer calls trying to perfect 


them and still do,” Clark said. “The more 
important part is learning what it is sup- 
posed to sound like. It’s easy to go on the 
internet and find out what these calls are 
supposed to sound like, the different kinds 
of turkey calls and languages, and then go 
outside and mimic it.” 

Hunting squirrels has traditionally been 
an entry point for new hunters. While you 
may not be able to hunt your backyard or 
nearby park, you can certainly practice 
stalking squirrels by moving slowly, quietly 
and staying aware of your surroundings. 

“Go somewhere you can socially dis- 
tance: your backyard, a local park or even 
a game land,” Clark said. “Get some good 
practice of locating a squirrel and practic- 
ing your stalking skills and your still-hunt- 
ing skills. See how close you can get and 
imagine that you can take a shot. Hone those 
skills of the hunt.” 


Fishing From Home 


Fishing has long been a great social distanc- 
ing activity. Find a quiet spot on the bank 
by yourself or with family members and make 
a day of it. However, if you cannot get to 
the water, there are plenty of fishing-re- 
lated activities to keep you busy at home. 

Learn how to tie a fly: Tom Carpenter, 
director of the Commission’s Pechmann 
Center in Fayetteville, said learning how to 
fly-tie can be affordable and easy at home. 
A basic starting kit costs roughly $40 (most 
outdoor retailers carry them and kits for 
making soft plastic lures), and typically 
includes a vice, fly-tying scissors, fly-tying 
bobbins, a bobbin threader and hackle pli- 
ers. From there, find a website or YouTube 
channel you enjoy (Carpenter is a fan of 
the instructional videos and tutorials at 
CharliesFlyBoxInc.com) and begin learn- 
ing the basics. 

“Get proficient with two or three pat- 
terns, such as the Woolly Worm or Pheasant 
Tail Nymph, then move on,” Carpenter 
said. “It is easier than it looks, but like with 
everything else, you improve with repe- 
tition. Also, tying a perfect fly doesn’t 
mean you are going to catch fish. There 
are a lot of fish caught on imperfect flies. 
So have fun with it and give yourself time 
for self-discovery and growth in the activity.” 


Backyard Casting: Staying proficient 
with your casting skills can be done easily 
from the friendly confines of your yard or 
nearby park. Set out hula hoops or cut var- 
ious-sized holes into plywood and spread 
them out. Then practice tossing jigs into 
these targets. Similar activities can be done 
with fly rods. Practice casting for distance 
in your yard. Setting out pie plates is a 
great way to practice your aim. Visit the 
Commission’s YouTube channel for back- 
yard casting instructional videos. 


Threats and Precautions 


Before heading outdoors, know what poten- 
tial hazards exist in nature. Identifying these 
hazards and being able to recognize them 
is the first step to avoiding them. 

Learn how to identify poison ivy: One 
of many plants toxic to humans, poison ivy 
is among the few that you simply need to 
touch to have a reaction. An online search 
will reveal how to identify its three leaves 


and a red stem. Remember the motto: 
“Leaves of three, beware of me.” 

Ticks: Wildlife in North Carolina Associ- 
ate Editor Mike Zlotnicki often advises that 
despite people's fears of “scary” animals 
like snakes and coyotes, one of the only 
things outdoors that can kill you is a tick. 
Be sure to check yourself for ticks after 
coming in from the outdoors. Take pre- 
ventative measures to avoid tick bites 
before going out, like treating the bottom 
of your pants with Permethrin. 

Know your Snake IDs: Snakes are cool 
and spotting one in a yard is even cooler. 
Knowing what youre seeing can only 
enhance that experience and make it a 
safer one. The copperhead is the most com- 
mon venomous snake in North Carolina, 
so it is important to be able to identify it 
and its look-a-likes. A great website for 
identifying snakes is herpsofnc.org. + 


Josh Leventhal is editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at 919-707-0177 
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Upon closer inspection, the common grackle’s irides- 
cent plumage is anything but common. Vivid blues, 
purples and violets coupled with magentas and yellows 


are reminiscent of an oil slick. 
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From afar, colors and textures seem to consolidate and become a 
common generality. Brief visual encounters with winged wildlife 
leave our brains to fill in gaps with best guesses and misguided infer- 
ences. We try to color inside the lines but details are lost to distance; 
natures nuance and sublime subtleties demand a closer look. 

In this visual essay, writer and photographer Thomas Harvey aims 
to showcase the oft-overlooked beauty of a handful of North Carolina’s 
birds. Through the careful use of studio lighting and macro photog- 
raphy, these images highlight the small details, rich hues and natural 
patterns seldom observed with the naked eye. 

A special thanks to the North Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences 
for access to their unrivaled ornithology collection consisting of 
20,000 specimens representing 26 of 27 orders, 135 families, 598 
genera and 1,500 to 2,000 taxa. 


pned by Thomas Harvey 
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Left to right: The flamboyant, bold pink and red colors of the roseate spoonbill are 
unmistakable from afar and striking up close. As the name suggests, male red- 
winged blackbirds sport scarlet and yellow shoulder patches that are confidently 
displayed while singing. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet—the 
purple gallinule eloquently dons every hue of the visible spectrum. 
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The illustrious golden-yellow hue of the Northern 


flicker, a migratory, ant-eating woodpecker, is regal. 
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Overlapping, chestnut-tipped bronze feathers act as 
stylish avian armor for Eastern wild turkeys. 
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Left to right: Like an artist’s palette, the painted bunting’s plumage is an 
abstract muddled mix of primary colors. The wings of the American kestrel, 
North America’s smallest falcon, sport an intricate, monochromatic pattern. 
The small, heavy-bodied prothonotary warbler got its name from the bright 
yellow robes once worn by clerks in the Roman Catholic Church, known 
as prothonotaries. 
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VELLOWFIN TUNA CRUDO 
with Wild Carnishes 


RECIPE BY CLARK BARLOWE 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELISSA MCGAW 


love eating fresh tuna, right off the dock to the plate, with absolutely no heat at all. Summer is an ideal time to serve 
raw fish, and you can highlight it with all of the beautiful ingredients just coming forth for the warmer months. 
This dish is best when prepared with extremely fresh ingredients. In fact, the “oldest” ingredient on the dish I 
prepared for this recipe was only 24 hours old, and that was the fish. When eating raw fish, it is imperative that the fish be 
no more than 72 hours old and kept under refrigeration from the time it was harvested for safety reasons. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity to open a line of communication with your local fishmonger. 

Yellowfin tuna and blackfin are far more sustainable and no less delicious than the more popular bluefin. The yellowfin 
used for this recipe was sustainably line-caught off the coast of Beaufort and has a sweet, almost melon-like flavor that is 
perfectly balanced by the wild ingredients that accompany it. Each of these wild ingredients can be found in yards and 
neighborhoods from the mountains to the coast. If you don’t have access to foraging areas, substitutions can be purchased 
at most grocery stores. Prepare this dish yourself for a taste of the incomparable North Carolina coast. 


INGREDIENTS : PREPARATION 


Wieldsswe Portions 1. Harvest wild ingredients: violets, forsythia, bittercress, field garlic tops, allium 


flowers, henbit tops and purple deadnettle tops. Wash thoroughly and allow to 


6 ounces Yellowfin tuna dry on paper towels. 


8 each Violets | 2. Heat canola oil to 300 Fahrenheit in a small pot. 


8 each Allium flowers | 3. Fry henbit and purple deadnettle tops for 15 to 20 seconds or until crispy. Remove 


10 each Forsythia flowers from oil and allow to dry on paper towels. 


4. Ina bar blender, combine field garlic tops with olive oil and blend thoroughly for 
at least 1 minute on high. Use 2 tablespoons finished oil and reserve the remainder 
1 pint Extra virgin olive oil in the refrigerator for up to two months for later use. 


2 tablespoons Miso Master tamari 


8 each Wild field garlic tops 5. Slice tuna as thin as possible (ideally one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch slices) with 


6 each Bittercress tops a single pull of a long, non-serrated knife. 


1 teaspoon OBX sea salt 6. Arrange tuna in a shingle pattern on the plates. 


7. Top tuna with the following in this order: bittercress, forsythia, allium flowers, 
violets, crispy henbit and purple deadnettle, OBX sea salt, Miso Master tamari 
10 each Henbit tops and finish with field garlic oil. 


1 pint Whole Harvest canola oil 


10 each Purple deadnettle tops ; 8. Serve cold and enjoy as an appetizer. As always, it has got to be N.C.! 
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Cfouthesn Appalachian museum preserwes 
memories and knowledge of mountain ancestors 


Right: Among the many artifacts found 

in the Fly Fishing Museum of the 

Southern Appalachians is this fly-tying 

vise made of cast iron. It was designed 

in the late-1800s and used until the Written by Jim Wilson 


mid-1900s. Opposite: Museum founders ; 
Alen Baker, Bob Nanney and Jim Mills. : ' Photographed by Melissa 


IEAD GAN TAKE HNL ota tettow in the 


oddest of places. For Alen Baker, the 
notion to establish a museum devoted 


to the history of Southern Appalachian 
fly-fishing had its origins about 10 years 
ago along a salmon river in Nova Scotia, 
Canada. In 2010, Baker, who has been 
known to fly-fish for just about anything, 
made a trip to Cape Breton Island along 
with friend Ron Gmerek to try his hand 
at Atlantic salmon. 


tO: 


EXHB.EX010.2015.0024 
Circa Early-?. 
Multi-Retrieve Fly Reel 
Small, with internal gears. 


fe LOANED: Michael "Squeak" Smith 


ma 


“| had always thought salmon fishing was 
difficult because from what I'd seen and read, 
you had to go to a certain hotel, hook up 
with a guide and fish a certain section of 
water,” Baker said. “It was very regulated. 
On the Margaree River it’s open, but there 
are ethics to follow because you share that 
water with a lot of people. 

“There was a salmon museum in the val- 
ley, and this little place is like Wilson Creek 
lin North Carolina]. Its a hundred years back 
in time, but they’ve got internet and TV just 
like most everybody else does. In the winter 
everybody ekes out a living and then there's 
salmon season. There’s a little school, but 
only 12 kids in the whole school. My guide 
was the chairman of the museum. I learned 
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APPALACHIAN RIVERS 


# AQUARIUM 


| Top left: Two “Stream Blazers” exhibits 
focus on the impacts of Cap Weise, a 
North Carolina angler from the mid-to 

by? . late-1900s and Thad Norris, a Virginia 


EXHB.£X010.1910.0017 | angler who fished from early to mid-1800s. 


Circa Early 1910-20 g | 
Steel Fly Reel, no markings 5 
LOANED: Michael "Squeak" Smith : 


Bottom left: Vintage fly reels spanning 
the 1800s and early 1900s are on display. 
Above: The museum neighbors the 
Appalachian Rivers Aquarium, which 
features game fish and nongame fish. 


a lot about the history of the place and how 
important fishing was. They had a whole 
section on the guides. There were maybe a 
few famous anglers who came in there, but 
this place was making the guides famous. 
And it was three and four generations of 
guides in a family. They also had books, rods, 
reels, flies. 

“Ron goes in an antique shop and buys a 
greenheart rod with a brass reel, which was 
newer. [Greenheart is heavy, flexible wood 
that had some popularity with rod-builders 
in the 19th century.] I said, ‘Ron, why did 
you buy that?’ He said, ‘I just wanted to have 
it. You'll have to create a museum to put it 
in when I don’t need it any longer.’ He was 
kidding but I got to thinking about it. What 


happens to stuff like that when somebody 

dies or doesn’t want it any longer. It goes to 
an antique store, then goes into a private 
collection. That stuff ideally ought to be in 
a museum.” 

With the idea turning around in his brain, 
Baker spent the next couple of years search- 
ing for a place to house a museum. He also 
spent a great deal of time talking to fly-fish- 
ermen and setting up booths at mountain 
fly-fishing shows, such as the Western North 
Carolina Fly Fishing Show in Fletcher. 

“I probably went to a dozen towns look- 
ing for a building over those two years,” 
Baker said. “Finally Jim Casada [an outdoor 
writer] suggested I try the Eastern Band of 
the Cherokee. I sent an email to them and 
immediately got a response.” 


N MUSEUM TS BU 


The Fly Fishing Museum of the Southern 
Appalachians officially opened on the Cher- 
okee reservation in 2015, but the following 
year lost its lease. Baker quickly found a new 
home for the museum in Bryson City in 
Swain County, a fitting location in a place 
that thinks of itself as the fly-fishing center 
of western North Carolina. 

“Within three days or so of reaching out 
to us, we were helping Alen move into a new 
space here in Bryson City,” said Karen Proc- 
tor, executive director of the Swain County 
Chamber of Commerce. She also oversees the 
operations of the museum. “Some of our staff 
helped with the move, drove trucks back and 
forth down there.” 

The museum and new aquarium have 
proven to be popular attractions and are 
funded jointly by Baker's 501(c)(3), the 
chamber of commerce and tourism devel- 
opment authority. The facilities and fly-fish- 
ing are a natural fit for the area, where 87 
percent of the county is national park and 
forest land. Four rivers—the Tuckasegee, 
Little Tennessee, Nantahala and Oco- 
naluftee—flow through the county and 
part of Fontana Lake is there, plus a 
number other streams. 


“That 87 percent sounds great if you enjoy 
the outdoors, but it is a burden on our prop- 
erty tax,” Proctor said. “We offset that with 
tourist dollars, lodging taxes, sales tax, 
employment in the tourist industry. We've 
got the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park and the Blue Ridge Parkway, which 
has its southern end in Swain County.” 

The fly-fishing museum fits well in a 
town that has a number of museums, includ- 
ing a heritage museum and a train museum. 
“The museum has been received positively 
in a place that recognizes the importance of 
fly-fishing,” Proctor said. “We'll get school 
groups, people off the street who know 
nothing about fishing and people who may 
know the names of some people with 
exhibits there.” 

The museum, however, is not strictly a 
North Carolina museum. Its historical col- 
lections and lists of honorees encompass 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky. 
Those states, and the waters of the Qualla 
Boundary of the Eastern Band of the Cher- 
okee Indians, the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
contain approximately 14,700 miles of 
trout water. 

The displays inside the museum offer an 
extensive look at fly-fishing in the Southern 
Appalachians, with such exhibits as flies 
from noted fly-tyers Dwight and Don Howell 
and Roger Lowe, a Mackenzie-style drift 
boat, examples of the evolution of the fly 
rod from the 19th to 20th centuries and a 
video with Cato Holler, a founder of the 
N.C. Council of Trout Unlimited and an 
early stream conservationist. 


WEEN OF TIIE EL 

MUL VU ith 

The museum has two categories of honorees, 
its Stream Blazers and Hall of Fame. The 
Stream Blazers can be seen as the foundations 
of mountain trout fishing, anglers and tyers 
such as Joe Brooks, Benny Joe Craig, Phil 
Bracewell, Newland “Zip” Sanders, George 
“Cap” Weise and Mark Cathey. 
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Left: A re-creation of a typical mid-1900s 
fly-tying desk surrounded by the actual 
fly-tying tools and materials of the 
period. The chair is original and was 
used for fly-tying during the period. 
Right: The fly-fishing museum fits in well 


with many other historical attractions 
around Bryson City. 


LL. THE ADUAITUME ANT THLE PLY-PISHIN 


FD PDR SWAIN COUNTY. 


The legend of Weise, the longtime head- 
master of the Patterson School in Lenoir, 
was tantalizing for Baker, who grew up in 
the same Caldwell County town. “As a boy 
we'd ride our bikes from Lenoir up to Wil- 
son Creek and go camping with the Boy 
Scouts. We’d catch fish or snare rabbits for 
something to eat, take a couple of bucks 
and go buy candy bars down at the Brown 
Mountain Store. 

“I grew up on the Cap Weise stories. He 
would go up to Edgemont and Wilson Creek 
to fish. I guess that was my [inspiration] 
to save all of this. Nobody was doing any- 
thing to preserve that history. People would 
write about it—Jim Dean, Jim Casada would 
write some stories, but that was the extent 
of the preservation.” 

One of the key early donations to the 
museum, with an assist from Lefty Kreh, was 
a collection of Weise’s fly-tying equipment. 
“A man in Cary named Ed Jones was one of 
Cap’s students, and that’s who Cap had given 
much of his fly-tying stuff to. After Ed’s 
death, his wife was talking to Lefty, and 
he told her, ‘You need to put that in the 
fly-fishing museum, not the one in the 
Catskills, but the new one you've got in 
North Carolina.” 

Kreh, who died in 2018, is probably this 
country’s most famous fly angler. He’s also 


a member of the Southern Appalachian Hall 
of Fame, the second category of honorees. 
Among the other Hall of Fame members 
are longtime Wildlife in North Carolina editor 
Jim Dean, Joe Brooks, Joe Messsinger Sr., 
Michael “Squeak” Smith and Starr Nolan. 
The inductees cover a range of occupations 
from anglers to fly-tyers to conservation- 
ists to humanitarians. 

A new addition to the museums facilities 
is the Appalachian Rivers Aquarium, which 
is located in a separate nearby building close 
to the Tuckasegee. “We wanted something 
that wasn’t static, like the museum, some- 
thing a little more interactive,” Baker said. 
The aquarium features both game fish and 
nongame fish, most of which can be found 
in the Southern Appalachians. Its tanks range 
in size from 75 gallons to 650 gallons. One 
of the larger tanks is reserved for two hell- 
benders, a species of salamander native to 
the region. 

Rita Jones, who runs the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the aquarium, said although the 
facility is open Thursday-Saturday, it keeps 
its staff busy every day. “We have to feed the 
fish and the hellbenders, do water testing, 
clean the tanks.” 

The aquarium, she said, has proven espe- 
cially popular with children. “We have a lot 
of school classes come through, K-4, and 
they are very excited. They ask lots of ques- 
tions. We get a lot of children coming in at 
Christmas holidays, too. Overall, the aquar- 
ium and the fly-fishing museum are great 
assets for Swain County.” + 


Jim Wilson is a former editor of Wildlife 
in North Carolina and a regular contribu- 
tor to the magazine. Like many facilities 
across North Carolina, both the fly-fishing 
museum and hall of fame are closed during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. Refer to flyfish- 
ingmuseum.org for updates and normal 
operating hours. There is no admission 
charge for either facility, but donations are 
accepted and the museum has items for 
sale in its gift shop. 
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> Lightning at Night... 
= > A Firefly’s Delight 


Fireflies get their messages across with flashes of light 


Written by Sydney Brown / Illustrated by Anne Runyon 


N ight descends in Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park on the border of Tennessee and North Carolina. 
A Southern flying squirrel moves down the trunk of an Eastern 
hemlock tree. With a chirp, he launches from one trunk to the 
next in search of a meal. A flash of light reflects off the large black 
f eyes of this nocturnal animal. Soon the forest floor is illuminated 
Fs Lower with flashes of thousands of lights. Freezing in place on a sugar 
> maple trunk, he takes a quick sniff to determine if the lights 
are a threat. With no threat detected, the Southern flying 
squirrel continues on his way as the forest floor 
twinkles below. 


A CHEMICAL REACTION : 
The illusion that the stars have fallen from the sky is due to ~~ 
thousands of Photinus carolinus beetles emerging in late spring 
and early summer in the Appalachian Mountains to attract a 
mate. Better known as fireflies or lightning bugs, P. carolinus is 
\ one of 19 species of fireflies known to occur in the Great Smoky BEETLE OR FLY? 
Mountains National Park. This striking display is performed __ Since fireflies do not use fire to produce light, “fire” is technicall 
by a group of fireflies known as synchronous fireflies. Instead not a correct description. Then again, neither is “fly.” Fireflies a1 
of what is typically seen in most American backyards, where _ actually soft-winged beetles. Like all other insects, they have 
fireflies produce random flashes of light, the display of P_ _ six legs and a body composed of a head, thorax and abdomen 
carolinus is timed so that thousands of male firefly abdomens What sets beetles apart are their modified wings. Their first pai 
(bellies) light up at roughly the same time and go dark collec- _ of wings (elytra) are hardened and act as a protective covering 
tively to attract female fireflies. for the second pair of soft wings, which are used for flight. I 
How does this amazing display happen? The term biolumi- __ fact, there is a species of true fly, Orfelia fultoni, which is the onl 
nescence refers to a chemical reaction that produces light bioluminescent species of fly that occurs in North America. Jus 
emitted from the body of an animal or an organism. A chemical __ like the firefly P carolinus, they occur in the Appalachian Moun 
compound and an enzyme in the firefly’s abdomen react with _ tains of North Carolina. 
oxygen to produce visible light. Animals like squids, millipedes, So why are these insects called lightning bugs or fireflies | 
glowworms and even some fish can use bioluminescence to _ they are actually beetles? Their common name was coined a lon 
lure prey, communicate with other individuals of the same __ time ago because of their flashes of light resembling lightning 
species or attract mates. or fire—which we know they do not produce. 
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PHOTINUS PYRALIS 


BIG DIPPER 


One of the most common firefly species in Eastern North America is Photinus pyralis, 
better known as the Big Dipper firefly. Males of this species become active around dusk 
and typically fly about three feet off the ground. Every five seconds, they produce a 
one-second flash as they fly around in a J-shaped pattern. While the males are flying, 
Big Dipper females sit quietly on nearby grasses or other low vegetation. If a female 
sees a male that she likes, she waits for two seconds before responding with a flash 
of her own. The flash signals her interest in the male and usually 
lasts about half a second. 
Some species of firefly can call for many hours at night, 
while others will only flash for a short period of time 
around dusk. Sometimes the flashes can become rather 
complicated and some species have multiple signaling 
systems. No matter what, each series of flashes can 
help identify different species of fireflies. 


_ Fireflies attract each other by using light signals tha are unique 
_ to their own species. Grab a group of friends and test out this 
fun game to see if you can attract a friend—just as a firefly 

attracts a mate! : . be 


FIRST, PLEASE ASK AN ADULT, parent or guardian for 
permission before gathering materials. : 


* SPOTLIGHT OR LARGE OUTDOOR LIGHTS 
* FLASHLIGHTS 
¢ GROUP OF FRIENDS 


At dusk, gather your friends in a backyard or a nearby forested 
; area and hand each a flashlight. Start by creating groups of 
ee “fireflies.” Grab a partner or two and decide what your light 
signal is going to be. Will it be three long flashes or five short 
flashes of your flashlight? Make sure your signal is different 
than your friends’ signal. 

Once you have determined your species light signal, go to 
opposite sides of the yard or woods. Once the group of the same 
A (SA a5 LER Erows IN ivSs'wEe species is split evenly to different sides, begin to attract a friend 

of the same species without making any noise. First, one side 

makes its signal and the other side responds. After each response, 
fet Outside the sides can take a step toward each other. Remember, no 
sounds should be made during this light show! The faster you 
flash your signal, the likelier you are to get to your friend first. 
The first group to gather all of their friends wins! 

To make the game more challenging, shine a spotlight on 
certain species to make their signal harder to see, which is the 


everal species of these light-producing insects occur in North 
-arolina. Get outside in your yard or a park during summer to 
ee a firefly light show and if a male has attracted an interested 
emale. If you notice a lack of fireflies from one year to the next, 


ight pollution (too many lights turned on at the same time) might same impact light pollution has on fireflies. Other species can 
e affecting fireflies’ ability to attract each other. In order to help have similar signals and lure you into a trap, just like some 
ireflies, try limiting the lights on in your house at night. fireflies do. Have fun and be safe! 
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| arvest numbers are trending nicely 
for Tar Heel deer hunters. Reported 
| harvest data provide valuable trend infor- 
mation that is used in combination with 
other recurring N.C. Wildlife Resources 
| Commission surveys and biological data to 
| monitor the herd. What follows are a few 
| highlights from the most recent deer season 


that may be of interest to deer hunters. 
Hunters can study harvest summaries 
posted at ncewildlife.org/deer under the 
“Harvest Reports” tab. Note that a small 
| (0.2 percent) amount of harvest occurs 
| after the first of January through the end of 
| March in some areas, which delays release 
of these final summary reports. However, 
live harvest reports with real-time county, 
regional or statewide harvest totals and 
multi-year trend comparisons are available 
anytime during or after the hunting season 
by clicking on the “Report Big Game 
Harvest” icon through the link above. 


* North Carolina hunters reported harvesting 
161,941 deer during the 2019-20 hunting 
season, consisting of 51.1 percent antlered 
bucks, 44.4 percent does and 4.5 percent 
button bucks. 


* Most deer were harvested with a gun 
(76 percent), followed by blackpowder 
firearm (10.9 percent), bow (7.3 percent) 
| and crossbow (5.8 percent). 


* Deer harvested on game lands comprised 
3.2 percent of the total harvest. 


* Dog hunting totaled 20.1 percent of the 
harvest in counties where hunting deer 
with dogs is permitted. 


ties that participated in the urban archery 
season or Community Deer Management 


Assistance Program. These participants 
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* There were 81 municipalities and communi- 


harvested mostly (88.9 percent) antlerless 


deer. There were 49 properties that partici- 
pated in the Deer Management Assistance 
Program and harvested 789 deer. 


* The 2019-20 total statewide harvest was 
up 6.7 percent from the previous three-year 
average, ranging from a -2.0 percent decline 
in the Northeastern Zone to a 20.8 percent 
increase in the Western Zone. 


MELISSA McGAW/NCW 


+ Last season was the second hunting season 
following implementation of significant rul 
changes intended to improve herd conditio 
across the state. Changes in population 
demographics can take several years, but 
early reported harvest and other supporting 
data indicate we're moving closer toward 
meeting density, sex ratio and age structure 
objectives across most of the state. 


ildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 


es and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


s Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


N.C. Deer Herd Shows No Signs of 
Chronic Wasting Disease 


ome welcome news for deer hunters arrived when biologists with the N.C. Wildlife 

Resources Commission detected no evidence of chronic wasting disease (CWD) in 
the state’s wild white-tailed deer herd. 

As part of their annual CWD surveillance effort, biologists tested more than 2,300 
deer during the 2019-20 sampling season by collecting deer tissue samples across the 
state from hunters, meat processors, taxidermists, road kills and deer showing symptoms 
of disease. Commission staff kept track of each sample's geographic location and sub- 
mitted the sampled tissue to Wisconsin Veterinary Diagnostic Lab, a USDA- -approved 
laboratory, for CWD testing. 

Hunters who submitted samples with their harvest authorization number can view 
CWD test results by clicking on “View My Past Harvests” on the agency's Big Game 
Harvest Reporting webpage at ncwildlife.org/hunting. 

“CWD is the single biggest concern for deer herds and deer hunting in North America,” 
said Jonathan Shaw, the agency’s deer biologist. “CWD has not been detected in North 
-arolina, due in part to past and current efforts to limit exposure of our deer and elk 
1erds and environments to the infectious disease agent, prions. 

“Despite these efforts, the risk of CWD entering the state cannot be eliminated, but 
he Commission is committed to protecting the state’s deer and elk herds with early 
letection being paramount to managing the disease if found in North Carolina.” 

The Commission began testing for CWD in 1999, and increased surveillance after 
-WD was recorded east of the Mississippi River in 2002. The agency conducted sys- 
ematic statewide surveil- Fert 
ances in five-year intervals \ i (| {IN 
eginning in 2003, with NC1S-0674 — 
ome opportunistic sam- = 
ling occurring in years in 
etween. In 2018, biologists 
mplemented a revised 
nnual surveillance strategy 
o improve detection of 
"WD by increasing the 
umber of samples col- 
ected and targeting sources, 
uch as road-kill and older 
eer, where CWD is more 
kely to be detected. CWD 
as not been detected in 
lore than 13,700 samples 
ollected and tested across ia 
ne state to date. Be ce Be ea We Wil 

CWD is a transmissible, UE ‘NC130726 ME NC 
lways fatal, neurological 
isease that affects deer and 
ther cervids such as elk, 
100se and reindeer/caribou. 
urrently, four Canadian 
rovinces and 26 states, 
icluding neighbors Tennes- 
-e and Virginia, have docu- 
ented CWD. 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 


Tissue samples from white-tailed deer await testing for chronic 
wasting disease. Samples come from hunter-harvested deer and 
roadkill deer. 


—_— te 
JEFF HALL/NCWRC 


Where are the Pine Snakes? 


racticing social distancing by taking long 

walks in wooded areas? If so, biologists 
with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion are asking you to report any sightings 
of pine snakes. 

Biologists want to learn more about the 
distribution of Northern pine snakes in 
southwestern North Carolina. Pine snakes 
are large, non-venomous snakes that spend 
most of their time underground. Because of 
their size, pine snakes are fairly easy to spot 
when above ground. They typically range 
between 4 to 5 feet long, although some can 
get as large as 7 '/2 feet. They have a white, 
tan or yellowish background color with dark 
brown or black markings that begin as heavy 
mottling on the head before gradually 
becoming distinct blotches toward the tail. 

In North Carolina, pine snakes are found 
mostly in the Sandhills and the southern 
Coastal Plain, although there are also several 
confirmed records from Cherokee and Swain 
counties. Pine snakes prefer open areas 
within pine-oak forests with well-drained 
and sandy soils. 

People who see a pine snake in the wild 
are asked to send an email to pinesnake@ 
ncwildlife.org with the following information: 


* A photo (required) 

* Date and time the snake 
was observed 

* The location (GPS coordinates 
are best, but a detailed location 
description is acceptable) 


Anyone who spots a pine snake in the 
wild should admire the reptile from a dis- 
tance and not attempt to pick one up or 
touch one. While the pine snake is neither 
dangerous nor venomous, it is protected as 
a Threatened species in North Carolina. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Due to COVID-19 outbreak, many events have been 
canceled. Be sure to confirm that events are being 
held before attending. 


SaTtuRDay, Jucy 11 


Head for the mountains for the 57th 
Annual Coon Dog Day in Saluda. Not 
just for hound dogs, this event has plenty 
for people to do as well, including a 
parade, live music, Big Wheel races, a dog 
show and treeing contest, and much 
more. There’s even a 5K race at 8 a.m. on 
Saturday. For more information, visit 
romanticasheville.com/coon-dog-day. 


JuLy AND AuGusST 


Dove season will be here before you 
know it. It's the traditional start to the 
fall hunting season in North Carolina. 
If you don’t already have a hunting 
license, now’ the time to get one. There 
are two options for taking the hunter 
education course: traditional six-hour, 
instructor-led class or an online course 
that requires a local two-hour field review 
with a proctored exam. Visit newildlife. 
org/Hunting/before-the-hunt to take the 
online course and to check on the status 
of the field review component. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 
In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Stay BearWise this Summer 


S ightings of black bears have become 
increasingly common throughout the 
state, with summer being an optimal time 
to encounter these animals. 

With more people staying home due 
to COVID-19, biologists with the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission expect 
more sightings in neighborhoods to occur 
and are reminding people to be “BearWise” 
if they encounter a bear. 

If left alone, most bears that wander into 
a neighborhood will quickly retreat to their 
natural habitat, particularly if no food 
source is around. While bears are rarely 
threatening toward people and are quite 
wary of people, biologists say it is important 
to be cautious and follow the six “Bear- 
Wise Basics” to prevent potential conflicts 
and live responsibly with bears. 


1. Never feed or approach a bear—either 
intentionally or unintentionally. Feeding 
bears trains them to look for food by 
approaching homes and people. 


2. Secure food, garbage and recycling. Food 
and food odors attract bears so don’t reward 
them with easily available food or garbage. 


3. Remove bird feeders when bears are active. 
Birdseed, other grains and hummingbird 
feeders have high calorie content, mak- 
ing them very attractive to bears. 


4. Never leave pet food outdoors. Feed out- 
door pets portion sizes that will be com- 
pletely eaten during each meal and remove 
the empty food bowl. 


5. Clean and store grills. Make sure all grease, 
fat and food particles are removed, even 
from the drip tray, after each use. Once the 
grill is clean, store it in a bear-resistant 
location, like a garage or shed. 


6. Alert neighbors to bear activity. Seen bears 
in the area or evidence of bear activity? 
Tell your neighbors and share info on how 
to avoid bear conflicts. 


For more information about living 
responsibly with black bears, visit 
bearwise.org. For more information 
about black bears in North Carolina, 
visit ncwildlife.org/bear. For questions 
regarding bears, call the N.C. Wildlife 
Helpline at 866-318-2401. 


Be Bat Friendly During Pup-Rearing Season 


at pup season began in early May and the ji 


N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
reminds homeowners to forgo any bat evic- 
tion or exclusion in their homes until the 
end of July. 


May through July is when female bats are 
raising their young, called pups, that depend 


on their mother for survival during the first 
few weeks of life. 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 


If a homeowner installs an eviction device or covers up the hole that bats have used 
to get into the house, female bats will not be able to get to their young after a night of 
feeding, and the young bats will starve to death. This could lead to female bats seeking 
entry into the house or pups searching for a way into the homeowner’s living space. 

If a bat gets into the living space, it is important to determine if any people were directly 


exposed to it at any point. Bats that may have come in contact with a person should 


be captured safely and tested for rabies, to see if preventative treatment is necessary. 


Once the pup-rearing season has ended in late July, homeowners who have bats in their 


house should contact a professional to help them locate all bat entry points and install 


eviction devices that allow the bats to leave while preventing them from reentering 


the home. Licensed Wildlife Damage Control Agents can provide direct assistance if 


needed. For more information, visit ncwildlife.org/have-a-problem. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


How Do Scorpions Find Their Way 
Through the World? 


written by Clyde Sorenson . A 
Scorpions are nocturnal animals that spend most of their time 


i ed by Jim Brown : 
illustrat yd underneath stuff and are no more than a centimeter or so tall. 


So, they have little use for long-range vision. While they do have 


MOST FOLKS FIND SCORPIONS ALIEN, EVEN INTIMIDATING, median and lateral eyes prominently located on the top of the 

with their eight legs, “pinchers,” and that notorious stinging “tail.” cephalothorax, these eyes don’t appear to resolve images but 
. . . ae . . $e ee ape : ites 

But scorpions are actually ecologically important as predators of can distinguish light from dark and motion in their vicinity. 


many and prey for some. Scorpions experience the world in a vastly 
different way than humans do. 
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Probably the most important sense for Scorpions are also extremely sensitive to motion in 
scorpions is the sense of touch; they 
are exquisitely sensitive to vibra- 
tions. They have a pair of comb-like 
appendages on their underside 

called pectines. These movable 
structures help them sense vibra- 
tions through the substrate they walk 


the air. The claw-like pedipalps have special sensory 
“hairs” called trichobothria. Air movements deflect 
these “hairs” and inform the animal that something 
is moving in front of them (hopefully, something 
edible). The rest of the animal’s body has setae 


oe 


(“hairs”) that are sensitive to direct touch, and since 


PY, 


their vision is so limited, they may use these to aim 


on, and whether those vibrations signal their stinging tails when threatened by a predator or i} 
prey or danger. In at least some scorpions, when subduing prey. < 
the pectines also may be able to detect COMBTEKE ha 3 
. NDAGES : 
Odors or other chemical messages. ele gape (3 


While organs that function as conventional ears haven't been identified in scorpions, 
some make drumming sounds that suggest that other scorpions can hear them in one 
way or another. Those sensitive setae and pectines may be involved. 
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What's Cooking 


written by Jim Wilson 


“We all agree that 
the best place to find 
a great cheeseburger 
is at some little joint 
with paper napkins, 

probably in eastern 
North Carolina, where 
the buns are steamed 
soft and loaded with 


chili and slaw.” 
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| ea: trips, like armies, often travel on their 
stomachs. The differences between the two are 
obvious and not worth enumerating, except that 
anglers probably eat better. At least the group I fish 
with does. On my last trip, I gained 4 pounds in 
three days despite walking a fair amount. Sometimes 
I think our interest in menus outweighs that in trout. 

Last April, my Edgemont host, Tom Cooper, and 
| had planned to make a Brunswick stew, which in 
itself would have consumed most of a day between 
preparations, cooking and piddling. The four of us 
who are Wilson Creek regulars are self-professed 
piddlers, and Edgemont is the perfect place for it— 
no TV, no radio (except for Tom’s emergency 
wind-up weather radio) and no internet. I would say 
there’s not a single luxury, but luxuries abound, you 
just have to slow down and let them find you. 

The COVID-19 travel restrictions canceled our 
opening-day trip, so we still have the Brunswick 
stew to anticipate. Cooking a Boston butt on the 
smoker is another all-day task, although task makes 
it sound like work and it’s not. Folks drop by and 
talk for a time, or we might go out and fish the “town” 
water in front of the cabin for a bit. 

Often over lunch, we discuss the foods we used 
to eat when we fished. Even now if I’m going out for 
the day I'll only take a couple of protein bars and 
some water, if 1 remember. The list gets long and 
we've all had most of the foods that we’re glad we 
don’t regularly consume any longer. Potted meat, 
Vienna sausages, Beanie Weenies, Penrose sausages, 
cheese crackers, pig’s feet, pickled eggs. 

I could never get on board with pig’s feet and 
eggs, but I’m sure Scott Dean, another of the regu- 
lars, has partaken. His dad, Jim, was a well-known 
gourmet of gas-station food. Many times when I’m 
in our local grocery store, I stop and examine the 
pig’s feet and eggs, but can’t pull the trigger. If the 
eggs came in smaller jars and weren't pink, then 
maybe. The feet just don’t move me. 

“I decided one night I was going to try one,” Tom 
said. “I went to a bar in Raleigh and drank enough 
beer that I thought I could do it, but the toenails 
were just too much.” 

One of my favorite fishing foods used to be Vienna 
sausages; easy to carry, expiration date of no conse- 
quence. Then I went about 20 years and didn’t eat any. 
My brother, Sam, and I bought a can each as a tribute 
to the old days on a crappie fishing trip to Kerr Lake 
some years ago. With the bridge at Clarksville, Va., 
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as a backdrop, we popped the top on the little cans 
with great ceremony, took a bite, and promptly spit 
them into the lake. We emptied the cans overboard; 
I was surprised they floated instead of sinking. 

All this leads to a discussion of my pet idea of the 
moment: a multi-day trip of small eating establish- 
ments in eastern North Carolina that we love. El’s 
Drive-In in Morehead City quickly makes the list. I 
add King Chicken in Washington and Kings BBQ in 
Kinston. Tom and Scott know some places in Roanoke 
Rapids and beyond. We all agree that the best place to 
find a great cheeseburger is at some little joint with 
paper napkins, probably in eastern North Carolina, 
where the buns are steamed soft and the burgers are 
loaded with chili and slaw. 

Scott, his wife Nikki Upah and Mark Botto are 
the most devoted anglers of the group. Tom and I 
are devoted, but easily distracted. Even when we're 
fishing we're distracted. “Did you see the streaks in 
that granite boulder back there?” We'll examine a 
water snake for a few minutes. Meanwhile, Mark has 
caught two or three trout. Mark, a Kentuckian, went 
to school at UNC Asheville to get a trout-fishing edu- 
cation, then went back home to obtain his MBA from 
the University of Kentucky. He and Tom lived together 
for a while, using Asheville as their fishing base. 

Mark often brings the main course, once a beef 
tenderloin, recently venison from a large buck he 
arrowed. We called it the hosta deer, since Mark 
believed it was one of the deer that had decimated 
the hostas in his backyard. It did have a certain deli- 
cious piquancy to it, maybe from a big-leaf hosta 
like a Frances Williams. 

Scott and Nikki bring a variety of food, although 
perhaps most famously the Dean family’s favorite 
lasagna recipe. Once in late October, they made mulled 
wine, which might have been a first for Edgemont. 

As for me, I bring salted-in-the-shell peanuts and 
wine. Others bring wine, too; we all do as a sort of 
tribute to Jim Dean. We end up taking most of it home 
or leaving it with Tom. I used to take food, but we have 
so much that it all doesn’t get eaten. 

The peanuts never fail to be eaten, particularly when 
we can sit around a large rock Tom has dubbed “Peanut 
Rock,” prop up our feet, crack peanuts and sip a beer. 
Wilson Creek is gurgling its sweet song just a few yards 
away as our eyes drift up to Schoolhouse Ridge and 
remember other evenings spent gathered here, think- 
ing of who’ not here and when we might be able to 
return to this blessed little valley so far away from care. 
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“Cherish sunsets, wild creatures and wild places. 
Have a love affair with the wonder and beauty of the earth.” 


—Stewart Udall 
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Sunset among the longleaf pines 
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q SAVING OUR BIRDS 
As recent research has shown a sig- 
nificant decline in bird populations, 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion continues to help preserve the 
diverse species of game and nongame 
birds in our state. 


A FLY GUY 

Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki is 
well-versed in most outdoor activi- 
ties. Fly-fishing is not one of them. 
Follow along as he learns how to get 
started fly-fishing. 


THE STATE OF DISCOVERY 

For centuries, North Carolina has 
played host to the discovery of many 
new species to science. New species 
continue to be discovered in the 


state to this day. 


MELISSA MCGAW/NCWRC 
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